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LILY MERCERIZED 
PEARL COTTON AND FLOSS, 
ART. 114 
Sizes 3, 5, 10 and 20, and 
Six Strand Floss 
80 fast colors in 
1-Ib. cones, 2-oz. tubes LILY COTTON WARP 

YARN, ART. 314 
1-lb. cones, 2-oz. tubes 







LILY WEAVING WOOL 
LILY SPORTSWEAR WORSTED 
LILY KNITTING WORSTED 
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LILY RUG FILLER, “| 
Handweavers, NOW you can order all your AY: 614 
° ° 4-02. skeins ~ 
handweaving supplies from one source. A ~ 


large and complete stock of the highest 
quality yarns is now available for prompt 
shipment in quantities to suit your needs. 
Choose from a wonderful assortment of sizes 
and colors in Cottons, Wools, Linens, non-tar- 
nishing Metallics, Novelties and Nylkara 
(half nylon, half vicara) . . . Also Looms 
(including the folding Leclerc Loom), Warp- 
ing Frames, Bobbin Racks and Winders, 


Table Reels and Tension Boxes. 


LILY THREE STRAND, 
ART. 714 
1-lb. cones, 2-0z. tubes 


Write today for free price list or send $1 for com- 
plete color cards and illustrated catalog (this $1 can 


applied to your next order for $10 or more of 





ily yarns). 


The Handweaver’s Headquarters 
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— LILY MILLS CO. DEPT. HWB, SHELBY, N. C. 














YOUR CONFERENCE HOME IN 
THE SMOKY MOUNTAINS 


Mountain View Hotel 


GATLINBURG, TENN. 


Gatlinburg’s FIRST-- | 
@ « 
and STILL Favorite 


MODERN RESORT HOTEL, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
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IMPORTED 


LINEN YARNS 


FOR 


HANDLOOM WEAVING 


METLON NON-TARNISHING METALLIC YARNS 


LANE LOOMS 


PORTABLE - JACK TYPE 
COUNTER BALANCE 


Before you buy - see the new 
PURRINGTON FOLDING LOOM 
Write us for the name of your nearest sales 
outlet and demonstrator 


Send 35¢ for yarn samples 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, INC. 


Dept. M. 129 South St., Bostonll, Mass. 











Folk Hymns for Singing... 
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This is one of six folk songs 





recently published in folder form 
by the Council of Southern Mountair 
Workers. The collection includes 
representative folk songs and is 
suitable for use with students, church 
yroups, or youth groups of any 
sort. Send 10¢ for a sample copy. 
Quantity rates cre avoilable tc 
schools, churches, and other 
institutions. 

Je=sus by Him— self. Gladys V. Jomeson has just 
walk it by your= self. retired from the staff of the 
stand it by my self. Music Department of Berea College, 


and is at present working.on a 
book of folk music to be published 





in early summer. 
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Golden Rule Products, always known for its vast stocks of 
iraported linen yarns, has acquired the stock and exclusive 


<s 
sess PATONS and BALDWINS 
Weaving wools from Scotland 
You weavers now can explore an excitingly new world of checks and 
plaids, using these glorious wools that made Scotland and Scottish 
weavers famous... the 
Golden Rule “Woodpecker” and “Tweed” from Scotland and 
Tam O'Shanter “Worsted” made in the U.S.A. 
All of them offer almost limitless possibilities. 
They come in convenient tubes, ready to use. 
Suitable for both warp and weft. : 
Send 10 cents for samples and prices 
All the leading looms: including “Missouri”, 
“LeClerc” and others from belt looms at $2.98 
up to 90-inch looms. 


Hughes Faweett, Inc. 


GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS 
Dept. B, 115 Franklin Street, New York 13, N.Y. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
40-page catalog containing 12 sample and color cards 
of linens, c s and wools—and samples of the weav- 
ing wools ibed above —all for $1.00 postpaid, 
which will funded on first order of $10 or more. 











A SHORT STORY 


A Woman Can Ruin 
A Good Man 


///1/ 
JACK WEAVER 
///1/ 

Shore is funny how a woman can ruin a good man. _ Take the 
case of Bessie Jones aiid Jim Faircloth for example. When Bessie 
married Jim and moved into the Big Ridge country, folks said, 
“Now things are a-gonna be a-happenin’ ‘round here.’” “Twas 
only natural for ‘em to feel that way ‘cause Jim sorta liked his 
likker and Bessie went to church on Sundays. 

It all started when Jim got drunk to celebrate the weddin’. 
Weren't nothin’ wrong with that. Most people do it ‘round these 
parts, but Bessie was just unreasonable. Folks said she cried first, 
then prayed to the Lord to give her strength, then lit in a-beatin’ 
on Jim with the handle of her ma’s brush-broom. 

Poor Jim just never had a chance after that. Bessie ruled i 
the roost for some time. Whenever she wanted anything done 
‘round the place, she’d say, “Jim, I’m needin’ some wood,” or 
“Jim, it’s time you did the milkin’. Time you get through, |‘Il have 
supper ready.” All this she did to Jim, big and strong though he 
was. All he’d say was, “Yes, Bessie,”” sorta meek-like. 

The worst thing she did to him, as far as the fellers who sat 
in the shade of Gaither’s Store could see, was to clean him up, dress 
him in fancy britches on Sunday mornin’s and take him to church. 
He just didn’t fit in with his old buddies after this. We got our 
religion and most of our moonshine at Christmas time. We could 
get more moonshine, but the religion had to last all year. Some- 
thing was wrong with a man who let himself be took to church 
ever’ Sunday. 

All the holler watched Bessie and Jim to see how things was 
gonna turn out. We men were a little more anxious than the 
women, ‘pears to me. If Bessie ruled Jim that-a-way for a year q 
other women might try the same thing. Something had to be done. 

One day Lige Halliday come up with the answer. He said to 
all of us sittin’ in the shade of the Store, ‘Now, fellers, | hate to 
say somethin’ like this, but fer the good of all of us, Bessie and 
Jim have got to be straightened out. John Todd, Jim ain’t had a 
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drink in nearly a year now. Go over to my spring-house and git 
that jug. Make sure you leave enough in it fer Jim. Jes,’’ Lige 
said to me, “it’s yore job to talk to Bessie while all this is a-goin’ 
on. Keep her busy until Jim gits drunk.” 


John and | headed for Jim’s place, goin’ different directions. 
Soon as | judged he had found Jim out where he was plowin’, | 
went down to the house where Bessie sat mindin’ the cows and pigs 
out of the garden. 


We spoke about the weather, the crops, and finally about 


how well she and Jim was gettin’ along. |! said, ‘Bessie, Jim shore 
is a changed man since you married him. Folks ‘round here are 
glad to see it.’’ Bessie said, “Yeah, Jes. Jim ain’t beat me nor 


drunk a drop since our weddin’ day. He’s cured for good now.” 
‘Bout that time | saw a shadow fall on the steps, and | would’ve 
bet ten to one she’s wrong. It was Jim and he had a piece of 
stovewood in his hand held like a club. 


Bessie saw him a little after | did and got up from her chair. 
Jim said, ‘‘Bessie!’’ and started for her with that piece of wood. 
She said, ‘No, Jim, please!’ and tried to git behind me. As | 
jumped off the porch outa’ the way, Jim grabbed her by the arm 
and lit in with his paddle. 


Well, it was soon all over. Bessie gave in and promised not 
to boss no more if he wouldn’t drink. Jim quit beatin’. | think 
he felt sorta sorry for her. ‘Sides, his arm was gettin’ tired. He 
was all out of practice. 


After that little to-do, we didn’t see Jim or Bessie either for 
months. Finally it got ‘round that the two had gone to a camp 
meetin’ revival and Jim had decided he was called to preach. He 
must have done pretty well, ‘cause he come back and set in on the 
holler people. He started out on Lige Halliday first, for Jim said 
Lige was the worst sinner hereabouts, gettin’ him drunk so’s he’d 
beat Bessie like that. From the other things he said, | figured I‘d 
be next, so | sold out and moved over here on Peachbottom. | hear 
tell he’s gonna’ start in over here soon, so I’m lookin’ around for 
another buyer. Folks ‘round these parts wish Jim’d never seen 
Bessie Jones. Shore is funny how a woman can ruin a good man. 

((((( This is the author’s first appearance in our 
magazine. Jack was an English major at Berea College 
last year when he wrote this story. He is from West 
Jefferson, North Carolina. The story was originally 
published in a student publication, The Ghost of 
Hickory Ridge. 





Jol tabs for telling... 


THE THREE CHEROKEE INDIAN TALES that follow were collected by 
Mary Ulmer, a school librarian at Cherokee, North Carolina. Miss 
Ulmer has been very active in collecting Cherokee folklore and in & ( 
keeping alive the traditional Indian folk arts. 


How the World Was Made 


MANY, MANY YEARS AGO there was no land, only 
water, except one big rock that stuck out of the water. 
On this rock lived an old story-teller and a little boy. 

Every day the old man smoked his pipe and worked on his 
stories while the boy played on the rock. While he was very 
small the rock was plenty room for him to play. When he began 
to be a big boy he felt crowded. One day he said to the old man, 
"Can you get me some more room so that I can play? This 
rock is so small." 

The old man laid down his pipe and thought a while. "How can 
we get more room when we have nothing from which to make 
land or more rocks?" This worried him because the boy really & ( 
needed more land to grow. 

The next day the old man called all the water animals together 
and told them about his problem. Some told him of the clay that 
lay at the bottom of the water. 

"Will one of you go to the bottom of the sea and bring me some 
of the clay?" the old man asked. 

The animals were silent as they looked at each other and shook 
their heads. The sea was so deep that it would surely take the 
life of any who tried to reach the bottom. Finally Saligugi— the 
Mud Turtle—offered to try to get the mud. The old man picked 
up Saligugi and said to him, 

"The sea is deep and all the other animals think that it will 
take the life of anyone who tries to go to the bottom." 

"T will go," said Saligugi, "even if it takes my life. I want 
to help you and the boy." 

Saligugi took a dive. The man, the boy and the animals 
watched and waited for his return. Hours passed, the sun went * 4 
down. Days passed, months passed. Everyone but the boy had 
given up hopes of Saligugi's return. 

One day the boy saw bubbles coming up near the place where 
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Saligugi had dived. A dark object was seen rising from the water. 
It was Saligugi but he was dead. As he floated near, the old man 
picked him up. Clay was sticking to the four feet. The old man 
took some of the clay from each foot and carefully laid each bit 

to dry. 

After the clay was well dried the old man held it in his hands. 
One bit he blew to the north, one to the south, one to the east, 
and one to the west. Land appeared on all sides as far as the 
eye could see. The little boy and all the little boys since then 
have had land on which to play and Saligugi had land on which to 
be buried. 


Indian Pipes 


BEFORE SELFISHNESS CREPT INTO THE WORLD— 

that was a long time ago—the Cherokee people were 
happy using the same hunting and fishing grounds as their neigh- 
bors. But all this changed when man began to quarrel. 

The first quarrel that the Cherokees had was with a neighboring 
tribe on the east. One day the chiefs of the tribes met in council 
to try to settle their troubles. They smoked the peace pipe but 
kept right on quarreling. Days went by and they still sat and 
smoked and quarreled. The Great Spirit was very much dis- 
pleased because the Indians quarreled while smoking the pipe. 

The Great Spirit said, 'I shall have to do something to these 
men to show them that people are supposed to live together in 
peace and to smoke the pipe only when making peace." 

The Great Spirit looked at the old men sitting there in all the 
smoke. They looked so very grey. Their heads hung over 
because it had been seven days and nights since they had had 
food or sleep. He turned the old men into a small grayish flower 
which we may call "Indian Pipes.'' The smoke he made to hang 
over the mountains until all men everywhere learn to live 
together in peace. 

To this very day if you should in your roamings in the Smoky 
Mountains find a clump of these interesting little "Indian Pipes" 
you may know that at some time in the past some friends or 
relatives have quarreled near that spot. 
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The First Woman 


FOR A LONG TIME after the Great Spirit had made 

the Indian to live in America all went well. Finally 
the man began to get lonesome. In his lonesomeness he would 
spend his time wandering about the earth shooting the animals 
and sleeping wherever he was when be became tired. Man 
did not try to make a home because without a companion, what 
would a home be, anyway? 

One summer day when man had wandered a long way he lay 
down on the ground to rest himself. His bow and arrow lay by 
his side. He was very tired so he slept along time. The Great 
Spirit noticed how unhappy the man looked even in his sleep 
so he decided to send him a companion. 

So, while man slept, a plant—firm and tall—grew above him. 
This was the first corn plant. In the top of the plant there grew 
a beautiful creature. This creature was Woman—the first wo- 
man—who had been created to be the companion for lonely man. 

Even before man awoke to claim his lovely companion the 
heavenly deer were dancing about with joy because man had a 
companion. Now he would not be shooting the animals of the 
forest so much and everything would be happier. 

Before the man and woman went away to build the first home, 
the woman gathered some seeds from this corn plant. These 
seeds she planted by her home. She did not know that the seeds 
or grains were good to eat until one morning she saw the Turkey, 
the sacred bird of the Cherokees, eating some of the grains. 
She fed some of the grains to her husband and he said that they 
were good. Ever since that day the Cherokee people have liked 
to eat the grain of the corn plant. They think of the corn plant 
as being a very special plant; it means new life to them. 
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1855 The Centennial Year 1955 
BEREA COLLEGE 


3 presents 


PAUL GREEN’S NEWEST PLAY 


WILDERNESS ROAD 


it served as a highway for men’s hope and often their despair... . . 
let the Road ccntinue to run..... a long bright line thru the pattern of 
the American Dream. . . . let there again be a reaffirmation. ... ! 





JULY 
and 
AUGUST 
PAUL GREEN SAM SELDEN 
Author Director 


Nightly except Sundays 
1955 Sixty Performances 1955 
CAST OF 100 





INDIAN FORT THEATRE 
1855 In the Berea College Forest 1955 
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Training 
Rural 


Workers 
at 





Valle Crucis Above: Holy Cross Episcopal 

Church, Valle Crucis, North Carolina, 
spiritual center of the Southern 
Town and Country Church Institute. 





AT VALLE CRUCIS, in Watauga County, deep in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains of North Carolina, the Episco- 
pal Church has been at work for over one hundred years. In 
this "Valley of the Cross," so-called because the topography 
of the country forms a rough St. Andrew's Cross, the Church 
has ministered to the people, and for many years operated a 
school for girls. While the work of the Church goes on, the school 
was closed some twelve years ago. The facilities of the school, 
however, are now used during the summer months for a new type 
of endeavor, a training center for town and country church work, 
known as the Southern Town and Country Church Institute. 

This institute is held in cooperation with the local church, the 
Diocese of Western North Carolina, and the Division of Town 
and Country of the National Council of the Episcopal Church. 

It is one of four such institutes operated by the Church in differ- 
ent parts of the United States. It is organized especially to train 
men and women for town and country work in the Appalachian 
Mountains and other parts of the rural South. 

The program consists of three weeks of intensive training in 
techniques of town and country work, followed by seven weeks 
of field experience at Valle Crucis or in some other town or 
country church in the surrounding country. At the end of the 
summer the students who have been working away return to 
Valle Crucis for an evaluation session, looking back over their ® 
experiences for a better understanding and interpretation. 

During the training period a staff of instructors is brought 
together to present the different aspects of the town and country 
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15 
ministry. The Director is the Rev. E. Dargan Butt, a member 
of the faculty of Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, 
Illinois, who gives his summer months to this work, and teaches 
the course on "Rural Life and the Church." Bishop M. George 
Henry, of Western North Carolina teaches "Pastoral Work and 
Preaching in Town and Country."" Dr. A. Rufus Morgan, of 
Franklin, North Carolina, gives a lecture on ''A Philosophy of 
Rural Life,'' and takes the students on hikes atop near-by peaks. 
Miss Irene Scudds, of Worcester, Mass. , teaches "Christian 
Education and the Vacation Church School," as related to town 
and country. Recreation is taught by Mr. and Mrs. Frank H. 
Smith, of Berea College. Mr. Johnson Christenbury, in charge 
of the Valle Crucis farm, gives the students some experience in 
farm life; while Mrs. Mont Glovier, R.N., leads a discussion on 
Rural Health. There are also talks about the Lord's Acre, by the 
Rev. Dr. Dumont Clarke, of Asheville, and programs by the 
county agricultural and home agents, and the County Health Depart- 
ment. A visit is made to Grace Hospital in nearby Banner Elk 
to see a truly rural hospital in action. Mr. W. M. Landess, of 
T. V. A., presents a program each year to the students regarding 
the essential unity of life—especially between religion and agricul- 
ture. 

The students come from any of the eleven theological seminaries 
of the Church, or from the training schools for women's church 
work and for lay church work. Some clergy, already active in 
town and country work, come for the period of instruction. Some 
students bring their wives and children, who, together with the 
other students, the faculty, and operating staff make up quite a 
large Institute family. In some instances clergy and students 
from other Church bodies have come for the training. Usually, 
there are about twenty-five students in attendance. 

During the period of field work some students remain at Valle 
Crucis and work under the direction of Captain Thomas C. Wheat, 
of the Church Army, who is the lay pastor of Holy Cross Church. 
Others work in town or country churches in North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, or other nearby States. During this time they 
hold services, preach, do church school work, organize and operate 
daily vacation church schools, do pastoral work, evangelism, 
recreational work, church surveying, and many other tasks that 
devolve on the rural pastor. They send in to the Institute weekly 
reports of their work, and give an evaluation report on their total 
experience at the end of the summer. Some of the theological 
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Above: Students working in the Institute program go to rural churches 
in many parts of the mountains for practical training. Here students 
lead recreation in a Daily Vacation Church School at St. Anthony's 

Episcopal Church, Dutch Creek, Watauga County, North Carolina. ca j 





seminaries give the students academic credit for satisfactory 
work done in the Institute. 

Participation in the Institute program has enabled quite a 
few students to understand the needs of the town and country 
ministry, and to feel the joys of rural life, and consequently to 
have a desire to work in a town or country church. As a conse- 
quence, over fifty-percent of the students who have attended the 
Institute and who are now actively engaged in the Ministry, are 
in town and country work. 

The Institute operates this year from June 17 through August 31. 
Visitors are always welcome and any interested in this type of 
school are invited to come by and see the Institute in action. ##### 
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Plateau Counties of Tennessee. The counties include Bledsoe, 


Poverty Stalks 





the 





Poverty is still the lot of 
millions of our small farmers, 
according to the author of this 


Small Farmer article about the Cumberland 


Plateau. Mr. Carothers is a 
forester and agricultural economist, 
and is assistant professor of 


/// forestry, Alabama Polytechnic } 
J. EDWIN CAROTHERS Institute, Auburn, Alabama. 


/// This article is a condensation 
of the author’s thesis, Iowa State 
College Library, Ames, Iowa. 


THE CRY " TO KEEP THE WOLF FROM THE DOOR" 
may still be heard in many American homes, despite i 
the wealth, scientific knowledge and skills, and productive capacity 
of the nation as a whole. i 
The large number of low-income farm families may be used, to 
cite a particular group. In 1944, the U. S. Census showed that 
approximately a million full-time farm operators had gross in- i 
comes of $1500 or less, with 70 per cent of them in the South. ! 
Add to these the part-time farmers, farm operators over 65 years 
of age and under 25, plus the widows and the disabled, and the 
number jumps to two million. This group has not decreased 
greatly in numbers and in terms of 1955 purchasing power their 
income remains about the same. Since a part of the income for 
each of these farmers must be spent for farm operating costs, 
little remains for commonly accepted househould necessities. 
These estimates do not include low-income rural non-farm 
families, such as coal miners, where unemployment and under- 
employment seems high. The total or broad extent of low income 
is not well known. More extensive studies relating to low income 
in agriculture in the United States, and especially the South, are 
needed. The remainder of this article reports briefly such a 
study of an area in the Southern Highlands, namely the Cumberland 
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Campbell, Cumberland, Fentress, Grundy, Marion, Morgan, 
Scott, Sequatchie, and Van Buren. 

To one who has seen other parts of rural America, the Plateau 
may seem densely populated and, as a probable result of this 














18 
density, farms may appear relatively small and farming equipment 
scarce and inadequate. Houses and farm buildings often fail to 
reach the standards of other areas. One may be struck with the 
high percentage of people who seem to have an excess of leisure 


time. 
The analysis of economic changes in the Cumberland Plateau @ { 
counties, 1920-1950, led 1) to research dealing with changes in 
the farm labor force, as well as changes in the size of farms and 
quantities of machinery and livestock, 2) to an analysis of how 
the various farm enterprises or major activities were combined, 
3) to a study of the production per mean farm and per farm laborer, 
and 4) to a comparison of the Plateau Counties with three other 
selected areas of the United States for the year 1950. 
The years 1920-1950 were chosen because within this time there 
were two periods of high prices as well as a depression. Also, 
these years covered a period in which government farm programs 
were an important influence on the agriculture of the country as 
well as a time when they were not. During this 30-year period 
rapid improvements took place in agricultural technology and 
agricultural surpluses became common. Thus, one might expect 
that the productivity per mean farm and farm worker in the Plateau 
area increased during the period mentioned. This article deals 
primarily with an examination of whether or not productivity was s : 
increased. 
To summarize very briefly the findings regarding the Cumberland 
Plateau Counties: 
1) These counties could be termed a low-income area. Semi- 
net incomes (certain expenses subtracted from gross incomes) 
per farm and per farm worker were far below (perhaps only 10% 
of) those from selected counties of Central Iowa, Northwest 
Nebraska, and Southwest Wisconsin for the year 1950. 
2) Off-farm work (85 to 100 days a year for the average farm 
since 1940) was an important source of increasing farm income, 
while the farm provided most of the family's food. 
3) Despite the increased investment in machinery per farm and 
per worker, no trend toward increased value of production was 
evident which could be attributed to this factor. If gains were made, 
they were reduced, in part at least, by decreased investment in 
animal power. The increased proportion of investment in beef 
production and decreased proportion in hogs may also have re- + 
duced gains caused by increased investment in machinery. Also, 
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the increased capital in the form of machinery may not have been 
great enough to cause important increases in production. 
4) Income per farm and per worker could probably have been 
increased by expanding the size of the farm. 
) 5) There were minor trends toward labor-intensive enterprises 
uch as strawberries, tobacco, and dairying, but these were | 
relatively unimportant when compared with the continued emphasis 
on corn production and the increase in beef output. 
6) The idea that value of gross output per farm and per worker 
increased from 1920 through 1950 was not supported by the findings. 
Value of gross outputs per worker declined rapidly after 1925 to 
a low point in 1935, increased to approximately 63 per cent of 
the 1920 or 1925 estimate in 1945, and then declined in 1950 to 
about 55 per cent of the 1920 or 1925 estimate. The gross return 
per mean farm was $796 in 1950 as compared with $1322 in 1920 ; 
and $708 in 1935. 
7) Although net income figures were not readily available, the 
gross estimates indicate that the "wolf" was a chronic, unwelcome 
guest among Plateau farmers over the 30-year period 1920-1950. 
HHH 





Helping 


Low-Income NATIONAL ATTENTION was recently 


focused on the needs of low- ( 
income farm families by the 


Farm Families presentation of a report to 


a congressional committee by 








///// Dean Frank J. Welch. The follow- 
FRANK J. WELCH ing article is a condensation of 
///// that report. 


AT A TIME OF BOOMING NATIONAL ECONOMY 

and an optimistic industrial outlook it is difficult 
for many people to realize that the agricultural segment of 
our economy faces serious problems and an outlook much less 
rosy. Futhermore, when one considers only averages and 
national figures it is easy to overlook the economically depressed 
condition of large numbers of farm people who live on very small 
or low-producing farms and must be classed, by any standards, 
as "low income" families. It is difficult to realize that in 
America at midcentury approximately a million and a half farm 
families had cash incomes—from all sources—of less than $1, 000 
and that some two million farm families were attempting to make & : 
their living from farms having a gross value of products amount- 
ing to less than $2,000. The problem of low-income farmers is 
not confined to any one locality, area, or region. It is national 
in scope, and there are some low-income families in most 
agricultural areas that are otherwise generally prosperous. But 
the problem is most acute in a few areas where small-scale low- 
producing farms predominate. These are areas where improved 
practices in farming have been slow to come 2bout and opportuni- 
ties for other employment are limited. 

Where low-income rural families are thus concentrated in a 
particular area rather than dispersed among others in a more 
varied population, there has usually developed a characteristic 
"way of life,'' that all families share and which differs from the 
patterns of living in other parts of American society. The area 
of concentration may be small, as in an open-country neighbor- 
hood with only a few families. It may include only a single 
community as an island in a specialty type-of-farming area, @ 
or it may be a region such as that of the Southern Appalachians, 
embracing more than 200 counties in portions of nine states. 
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In fact, the plight of the small farmer and low-income rural 
family is conspicuously typified in the Southern Appalachian 
Region which is one of the well-known focal points of low agri- 
cultural income in America. 

Assertions made in this statement can be validated especially 
by reference to studies of the Kentucky segment of the Appalach- 
ians, with confidence that for tne most part they apply to the 
whole region and to large parts of the Southeastern United States, 
the Ozark country, and other places of small farms, small 
production, small incomes. 


Problems and effects of low farm income are not merely 
local. Our people today get around over the country, and 
countless thousands change residence and jobs very readily in 
response to improved opportunity. Many of the youths who grow up 
up and receive their schooling in low-income rural areas spend 
most of their adult lives in highly industrial areas in other states. 
Obviously it is to the interest of the communities and states 
where they spend their working years that they come well pre- 
pared to make a full and worth-while contribution to their new 
homes. The entire nation has a stake in the educational oppor- 
tunities in every section. 

There are sound economic reasons for tapping the tax resources 
of the nation to support educational and other institutional ser- 
vices in areas which do not have adequate tax resources to 
support those services themselves. Our present economy is 
such that wealth, and therefore tax-paying ability, tends to be 
drawn from wide areas and concentrated in highly industrialized 
centers which sell their products all over the country. The wider 
areas contribute directly to the concentration of wealth in the 
industrialized centers. 

While we should not lose sight of local and state responsibility, 
the fact remains that the responsibilities and the ways of meeting 
the needs for educational and other services in the rural and less 
complex society of former days no longer are adequate. It there- 
fore seems logical that the Federal government should assume 
some of the responsibility in seeing that adqeuate educational 
facilities and services become available in the small-farm, low- 
income rural areas. This should be done not in a spirit of chari- 
ty, but in a strong sense of obligation and responsibility. 
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In 1950 this area had a population of more than 8,000,000. 


Only four states in the nation—New York, Pennsylvania, Cali- 

fornia and Illinois—had more than this. Growth of population 

in this region has always been very rapid until quite recently. 

Although the Southern Appalachians had nearly 700,000 more 

people in 1950 than in 1940, the rate of increase during that * ( 
decade (slightly more than 9 percent) was less than in any of 
three previous decades. From 1930 to 1940 the population 

increased 12 percent; from 1920 to 1930 it increased 17 percent; 

and from 1910 to 1920 the increase was 15 percent. 

The census of 1950 shows that this population is overwhelm- 
ingly rural. Whereas the nation as a whole is approximately 
two-thirds urban, the Southern Appalachian Region, by contrast, 
is two-thirds rural. 

Within the Appalachian area as usually delineated there are 
several large cities and considerable industry. The centers of 
population and industry are mostly in the broader valleys which, 
though surrounded by mountains, are not properly "mountain" 

themselves. Even in these valleys, however, the agricultural 
resources are not outstandingly good. Nonfarm employment 
opportunities partly offset this. But it is the narrower valleys 
and the more isolated areas that more nearly typify the area. 





Salient characteristics of the Appalachian population and a 
society may be reflected in a few selected observations for 
the 31 mountain counties in Kentucky. In 1950, children under 
15 years of age constituted about 27 percent of the total popula- 
tion of the United States, but about 35 to 45 percent of the total 
population of the various counties in Eastern Kentucky. Thus, 
in the county at the extreme, nearly half of the population was 
in this dependent age group of children under 15 years old. The 
median age of the United States population was 27 years; the 
median age for these ranged 3 to 10 years younger. Size of 
family, or number of persons per household, was 3.4 in the 
nation as a whole, but 3.9 to 4.1 in the 31 Eastern Kentucky 
counties. 


The educational level of the population is reflectedin median 
school years completed by persons 25 years and over, repre- 
senting the adult population. In the United States in 1950 this & 
stood at the all-time high of 9.3 grades. The 31 counties of ‘ 
Eastern Kentucky ranged from 1 to 3 gardes lower. 
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Median income in 1949 may be taken to show all of these 
economic facts which are symbolized in "amount of income." 
Median income per household in the United States was $2,619; 
it ranged from $400 to $1,900 less in counties under considera- 
tion. In the extreme county the figure was only one-fourth of 
the U.S. median! 

Although Kentucky as a whole loses many more people than 
it gains from migration, the net out-migration from the 31 
Eastern Kentucky counties was much greater than for the state 
as awhole. During the first three years after the 1950 Census 
was taken, for example, it is estimated that these counties lost 
16.7 percent of their total population from migration. This 
was nearly three times as large as the percentage for the 
whole state, and 14 times as large as the percentage for the 
South. Even with these recent population losses and the long 
history of out-migration, it is difficult to see how even a 
highly intensive type of agriculture could provide productive 
and remunerative employment opportunities for all the people 
on the land. 


The pattern of agricultural production has been developed 
to fit in with off-farm employment. Both the extent and 
intensity of farming change with levels of employment in near- 
by coal and forest industries, and with employment levels 
generally in the nation. When income from nonagricultural 
sources is available and high, much land that is farmed in de- 
pression years is idle or largely so. Agricultural resources, 
especially land, are used to "fall back on" in case of need. 
Because of rough topography and low fertility most of the land 
is not well suited for commercial farming. However, with 
some saw timber and coal in many parts of the area, the small 
farms have been utilized for part-time and subsistence farming. 
But the quality and quantity of these resources are such that 
they provide very inadequate insurance against an uncertain 
future. And even in the most prosperous years the opporutni- 
ties for off-farm employment within the more isolated areas 
are extremely limited. 

The agricultural situation in the Southern Appalachians may 
be better understood by taking a look at 32 selected counties. 

Within these counties are 57,064 farms averaging about 70 
acres in size but having only 26.5 acres of cropland. Estimates 
indicate that only 5 percent of the total land surface is really 
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suited for cropland. This means that each farm on an average 
will have only 6 or 7 acres of land suitable for cultivation. 

Most farms are owner-operated; the percent of tenancy in 
nearly all counties is below the state average of 22.5 percent. 
It takes more and better cropland than is found here to support 
a normal tenancy system. Over half (52.5 percent) of the @ : 
farmers had nonfarm income that exceeded the value of the 
agricultural products they sold. However, 59 percent of all 
farms had sales of less than $250 (gross); in some counties 
the proportion was as high as 90 percent. Two-thirds of the 
farms in the area sold less than $400 worth (gross), and in one 
county 96 percent of the farms sold no more than this. Three- 
fourths of the farms in the area sold less than $600 worth, and 
in some counties 99 percent had sales of less than $600. 


Specifically, the following areas of program service may be 
mentioned, without any effort to expand or describe them in 
detail: 

1. Perhaps the greatest need in these areas is for a more 
nearly adequate educational program for both youth and adults. 
The rapidly growing population creates a tragic and desperate 
situation in terms of public school services and, although 
somewhat less pressing, in terms of adult education programs. 
Improved and adapted educational programs are imperative if 
any types of effort are to be fruitful or effective within any 
reasonable period of time in the future. 

2. With the present ratio of people to land in these areas, 
from one-fourth to half of the young people approaching maturity 
seek employment away from the land. If this unfavorable 
ratio continues, it is probable that an even larger proportion 
of youth will in the future seek employment off the land. 

This means that in addition to improved general educational 


opportunities for both youth and adults, much greater attention j 
needs to be given to vocational training that provides skills 
and social adjustments and adaptations that will fit the people | 


into a modern industrial environment. 
Coupled with general educational and vocational training, 
our employment services must be adapted and adjusted within 
the area, not only to bring alternative vocational opportunities = 
to the people but also to make it possible for people in these 
areas to move to other areas of opportunity. 
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3. Social Security, including especially the Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance program, needs to be reexamined and 
adapted to the extent possible to better serve the people with- 
in these areas. The program that was initiated last year is a 
commendable one but obviously it is not adapted to the thou- 
sands of families within these areas whose income falls below 
that required for participation under the acts. 

4. One of the causes for inefficiency and low productivity 
is poor combination of productive factors, particularly as 
involving the important one of capital. Our credit facilities 
need to be re-examined and made realistic in terms of the 
needs of the people with low income. Considerable credit 
is now available for the purchase of land or long-time capital 
investment, but too little is available for intermediate needs 
associated with the acquisition of farm machinery, the purchase 
of more livestock, and the adoption of improved practices that 
could raise the income of the people. 

Within this area there is considerable promise if realistic 
practical programs are developed. Credit or capital, how- 
ever, can only partially and inadequately compensate for 
small parcels of crop land as operating units. 

5. Much additional research on the problems in these areas 
needs to be done. We have an accumulated backlog of research 
information that could be used if adapted and applied to the 
conditions that exist. There is a deficit, however, of research 
information on specific problems. We need to know more about 
the actual limitations within the areas and how the various 
public and private groups can join together as a team in 
attacking the problems effectively. 

Since total agricultural research needs are great and funds 
are limited, there is a tendency for funds to flow toward 
problems associated with commercial agricultural production. 
Possibly the time has come when the Congress should set 
aside special funds to be used in research pertaining to problems 
in the low-income areas, and earmarked and made available to 
the respective state agricultural experiment stations and the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

6. Because of limitation of funds and the interest in expend- 
ing them in areas that would bring the greatest return in 
increased production, too small a portion of Agricultural 
Extension funds have been used in the past in working on the 
problems of, and with the people in, the low-income areas. 
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This is not to indicate criticism of past programs. But much 

more effective work could undoubtedly be done by our Agri- 

cultural Extension programs if funds were appropriated and 

set aside to be used within the low-income areas, so that 

Extension would be working on specific enterprise developments, 

and working with individual farm families in encouraging them  ) ( 
to analyze, appraise, and develop to fullest capacity the limited 

resources that are available. 

7. People unacquainted with agricultural low-income areas 
can scarcely understand the rather desperate needs and pro- 
blems associated with their medical and health problems. 

Again lack of resources within the areas for the support of 
such programs causes them to continue to be neglected and 
forgotten. 

If the Congress, in its wisdom, can devise policies and 
programs in these specified fields of education, employment, 
social security, credit, research, extension, and health, 
that would lead the hundreds of thousands of families in areas 
of low-income concentration toward better living, a great 
humanitarian goal will be approached; I am convinced that 
American life in generai will have been greatly enriched. 

Throughout the rural Un.ted States, and especially in the 

Southern Appalachian Region, there are local leaders who € q 
understand the problems of their communities and who will be 
responsive to and grateful for such programs as may be 

arranged. 

This statement with reference to the small-farm, low-income 
areas wherever they may be, has been largely in the nature of 
analysis and appraisal, and only partially suggestive as to 
remedial programs. Nothing in this statement should be 
interpreted as contrary to the principle that leadership in the 
respective states and localities should be in the fore-front 
in initiating and carrying out remedial measures to provide 
this large segment of our rural economy with incomes and 
standards of living consistent with the great productive 
capacity of America today. Nor should any interpretation 
be made contrary to the principle that local tax resources, to 
the extent that they exist or can be developed, should be used 
in the support of needed facilities and services designed to 
improve the economy and living of the areas. 2 

Within the small-farm, low-income areas there is to be 
found leadership with high competence and devotion to civic 
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and community progress that can provide the nucleus around 
which constructive programs can be developed. As has been 
indicated, the greatest problem is assoicated with lack of 
tax-paying ability within these areas to support the educational 
and other programs required to do the job. An effort is made 
to point out that this deficiency is one that the nation cannot 
ignore, one that cannot be neglected in terms of equity and 

in terms of national responsibility. It is not a matter of 
charity on the part of the Federal government to take recog- 
nition of educational and other needs within these areas but 
rather it is a matter of taking tax resources from the areas 
where our highly complex and interdependent economy 
attracts highest tax-paying ability through concentration of 
industry, and providing minimum opportunities for all people 
that obviously contribute to the concentration of wealth in the 
highly industrialized areas. 

Specific, constructive, definite programs can be formulated 
that will be effective for these areas through the combined and 
constructive cooperation of local, state, and federal leadership. 

(((((The author is Dean of the College of Agriculture and Home 
Economics , Director of the Agricultural Experiment Station, and 
Director of Agricultural Extension at the University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. The full statement, from which this article is taken, 

is available on request from the College of Agriculture, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington. Ask for “The Problems of Low-Income Farm 
Families.’’))))) 
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THE PEOPLE. 


“This is our best”- 
Berea College Art Departmen 
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///// 
DOROTHY TREDENNICK and 
LESTER PROSS 
///// 


IN A COLLEGE like Berea, serving the Appalachian 
Area, what function should an art department have? 
This is a question we review constantly. 
For our students, most of whom have never had any art 
experience in earlier schooling, our department can never 
be a professional school, advanced in its training and 
specialized in its intention. Work in the department is 4 








Dolores Noll, as a Knapp Hall student, was excited by the hundreds 
of people going to chapel, and recorded her excitement in watercolor. 
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inevitably an introduction to art. Courses are varied and 
art majors’ jobs after college are equally diverse. Teach- 
ing is one of the most important. Other graduates find work 
)) ¥ as productive artists and craftsmen. 

Crafts occupy as -significant a place in the curriculum 
as drawing, or painting, or art histcry, and another article 
in this magazine will show some of our weaving, ceramics, and 
sculpture. 

Our exhibition program, loan collection of pictures, and 
evening classes invite the community as well as the college 
to share some of the enjoyment and understanding of art. 

Elementary school children in the Knapp Hall Training 
School know art from the first grade, when they begin to 
paint, make things in clay, and work with puppets. Founda- 
tion high school students have elective courses in drawing, 
painting, and the crafts. College students have their first 
contact with art in freshman classes which relate art to 
history. It is in the sophomore year, however, that every 
college student actively participates in studio experiences 

a «@ and comes to know art first-hand in a course in Humanities, 
Cont ‘d on page 32 

























Kenneth Gwinn, a Humanities student, observed a companion observing 
the land. 








OPPOSITE: 
Top — Bob Edwards went to 
the piggery with brush and @ 4 
ink. 
Bottom -— Betty Hall 
Tysinger, an art major, found 
the sturdiness and brilliance 
of oil paint to be the right 





medium for her comment on 
the flurry and scramble of 
fighting cocks. 
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Eloise Downs made this interpretive 
portrait in charcoal. 





Louise Myers sensed design in the layout of her home community. 
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which unites art, music, and literature. Much of “our best” 
comes here. Many of our art students become majors after 
having this class. It is here, too, that most of our students 
learn about what art can mean to any man in any place...be 
it city or mining town or valley or ridge. 

One of the earliest realizations for the Humanities 
student is that art requires that he be keenly aware and 
alive to every experience. 

Another early discovery is that art is not as foreign 
as he may have thought, because the source of the artist’s 
materials and design is really nature. Most of our students 
love nature, and they know their area well. A map of the 
home community, an observation of tree and mountain, a 
remembrance of family gatherings... these are assignments 
which focus on experiences exciting to tell about in 
visual terms. 

Some Humanities students say, ‘More than once I have 
wanted to be able to paint what I feel when I see the 
red of a sunset or some pretty mountain scenery. I know 
what an artist means when he says he paints what he feels. 
Most students suspect that we all feel art even though we 
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Cont'd on page 34 








Jerry Perry, in this charcoal drawing, drew upon sincere personal 
experience with people. 
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Lilas Neal went to Twin Mountain and the college gardens with her 
watercolors to find out about the sources of design. 
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do not always understand it. 

And so it is that Berea students learn to feel and 
see and know, and to communicate about the strongest things 
they know, THE PEOPLE and THE LAND. These few 
examples, chosen from among the many, reveal the materials 
used and the diverse feelings about the subjects, and they 
unite “our best” with that of all the other people in all 
the other lands in history who have had the same sources 
of inspiration, THE PEOPLE and THE LAND. 


(((((The authors are Co-chairmen of the Art Department, 
Berea College, Berea, Ky. The Department has indicated its 
willingness to prepare a travelling exhibition of student 
drawing, painting, and craft work if enough schools or 
institutions are interested. Or Berea would be glad to 
contribute to an exhibition of student work from several of 
our Southern Mountain colleges. If you are interested in 
either idea, communicate directly with Mr. Lester Pross, 
College Station, Berea, Kentucky. ))))) 





College Planning Factory 
To Help Needy Students 


Campbellsville, Ky., —Young people who wish to 
attend college but are not financially able to do so will be given 
an opportunity to earn most of their school expenses under a 
new plan announced last week by Campbellsville College, Bap- 
tist junior college here. 


According to Dr. John M. Carter, president, the college will 
open a furniture factory by the beginning of the summer session, 
June 7. A committee will go to Chicago soon to confer on getting 
production contracts, Dr. Carter said. 

It is estimated that the college can begin operation on an outlay 
of $34,000. A campaign will be launched Thursday to raise that 
amount from college alumni and friends. Albert Caulk, a trustee and 
Campbellsville business leader, is campaign chairman. 

At present, large numbers of high-school graduates in the 
Campbellsville College community do not go to college because of 
lack of money, Dr. Carter said. Under the new program a student 
who is willing to work three days a week and go to school three 
days will be able to earn all or most of his expenses. 
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The Folk School 


$ Faces the Future The last issue of this 


magazine told about the 
founding and the early 
JIT years of the Campbell 


GEORG BIDSTRUP Folk School. Now the 
TIT / Director tell about the 


future of that institution. 


FOLLOWING THE PUBLICATION of the Olive Dame 

Campbell Memorial Issue of MOUNTAIN LIFE AND 
WORK, there have been several requests for more information 
about the folk school movement in Denmark and this country, 
and the program and future plans of the John C. Campbell Folk 
School. 

The folk schools in Denmark came into being a century ago 
during a time of economic and national disaster. The heart of 
the movement was a basic conviction that, given the opportunity 
and vision, ordinary human beings could raise themselves and 
their nation to meet and work out their problems. Today, largely 
due to the folk schools, the Danish farm population is one of the 
best-educated and has one of the highest standards of living in all 
of Europe. Ninety per cent of the co-operative leaders are from 
the folk schools; and farmers take a vital part in formulating the 
social and economic policies of their nation. 

The Danish folk school movement is now in a transitional 
stage. With a sounder economic base and the increase in scien- 
tific agricultural methods, the farmers have different needs. A 
large percentage of folk school students now come from urban 
middle class people, whose way of life and generally undefined 
needs set them apart from the rural population. If you were to 
study the Danish folk schools today, you would find that some of 
the schools are giving more practical training in skills and handi- 
crafts. Others are returning to the past and re-emphasizing the 
spiritual and national value of Nordic mythology. 

There is a Scandinavian folk school movement, promoting a 
Scandinavian outlook instead of a national one. There are schools 
for training youth leaders, especially in gymnastics and folk 
dancing; and there is an increasing number of schools for young 
people between the ages of sixteen and eighteen which have a 
concentrated program of practical training. A few groups use 

















the folk school system to promote their own interests: co-opera- 
tives, churches, labor organizations, political parties. Some 
schools have continued to emphasize the historic-poetic tradition, 
while others emphasize current affairs. While almost all of the 
types of schools mentioned above have retained their national or 
regional background as part of their educational philosophy, the 
International Folk School at Elsinore serves nationals of other 
countries who want to learn more about the folk school movement 
and present day Scandinavia. 

It is evident from this partial list of some of the newer move- 
ments that Denmark is seeking ways to adapt the successful 
folk schools to a different way of life, and a different group of 
people, from that they once served. 

In this country the folk schools never became a part of any 
educational system as they did in Denmark. Most of those intro- 
duced by Danish settlers aimed chiefly at perpetuating the Danish 
culture and flourished so long as immigration lasted. The term 
folk school is often freely used to describe educational or com- 
munity centers which in practice bear little resemblance to the 
traditional Danish folk school. In spite of the small number of 
folk schools actually established in this country, the influence 
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37 
of the movement has been wide-spread; many aspects have been 
incorporated into individual educational philosophies, or have 
liberalized existing systems of adult education. 

Mr. and Mrs. Campbell felt that the Danish folk schools, with 
their outstanding record of service for the betterment of their 
country, had a great deal to offer to the Southern Highlands. 

The John C. Campbell Folk School, patterned after the Danish 
schools, was adapted to meet the needs of the people of this 
area. And here, as in other folk schools, individual growth 

has been considered of first importance, and no scholastic credit 
has been given in any courses. 

The folk school system of education has ti ree main underlying 
purposes: to offer educational and cultural opportunities; to use 
the folk approach to culture; and to develop a residential family 
life. 

The Southern Mountain Region has a rich cultural heritage in 
its sturdy and independent way of life, skills in handicrafts, and 
a tradition of songs and tales. The Campbell Folk School program 
grew out of a respect and appreciation for the best in this heritage. 
One of the first projects of the School was the construction of 
a pioneer log cabin by the staff and community. The cabin was a 
tangible example of the School's regard for the past way of life 
that brought richness to the present, and its construction marked 
the beginning of the community's growing pride in its heritage. 

In addition to the cabin, there is a shed for storing wagons and 
farm implements, and plans are being made to add a corn crib 
and smoke house to complete a pioneer homestead. With the help 
and interest of the community there will be added to this home- 
stead setting an archives building, dedicated to Mrs. Campbell— 
a fitting memorial to one to whom local history and folk culture 
were of such concern. This building will house the historical 
records of the community and the folk school and will provide a 
room for meetings and study. 

The handicrafts of this region have been greatly encouraged 
through craft centers and interested groups with their programs 
of instruction, consumer education, and marketing. From the 
beginning the Folk School has helped to revive and to stimulate 
interest in hand weaving, vegetable dyeing, woodworking, and 
iron work. 

Woodcarving, for which the School is now famous, was not 
native; however, as our neighbors are "natural whittlers," it 
has developed into a real folk craft and has entered naturally 





Campbell Folk School has not only 

preserved buildings and music from 
the past, but it has also honored 

the crafts by making a place for 


them. This picture is of Oscar 
Cantrill. 
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into the culture of the people. About forty farm families take 

part in the carving program, with the School as the center for 
instruction and marketing. The woodcarving classes are social 
and educational occasions, too, as many other problems are 
discussed besides the necessary improvements on a piece of 
carving. The economic value of carving for these farm families 
is, of course, important; but of greater value is the joy of carving 
and the deep satisfaction when their initials on their carving 

bring to them recognition from the outside world. 

Recognizing the deep personal satisfaction gained through hand 
work, the School offers short courses in crafts. Through these 
many people who otherwise would not have the opportunity are 
encouraged to discover the joy that comes from making something 
with their own hands. 

In the movements of people across oceans and continents, 
many of the material implements of their native culture are lost, 
but often the heritage of tales and music is passed down through 
the years from parent to child. The enjoyment of old songs 
and tales which have been collected in the area around Brasstown 
has always been a part of the life of the Folk School. Today the 
popularity of the Appalachian folk songs has spread over a wide 
area. Mrs. Campbell has had a share in this appreciation, for 
she early recognized the cultural and social values of singing 
the songs of the people. 

While the folk song and tale have in part been preserved, most 
of the folk dances were lost. In this area the one surviving form 
was the square dance, done to traditional fiddle tunes. The square 
dance fell into disrepute among religious groups because of the 
often accompanying heavy drinking and disorder. To help the 
people appreciate the values inherent in folk dancing and to 
bring back its good name, the Folk School introduced outside 
traditions that were close in origin and spirit to the American— 
the Danish singing games and dances and the old English dances— 
under the general heading of "folk games," to avoid prejudice 
against the word "dance." While these _ traditions 
were brought in mainly to serve as a bridge to the tradition 
of the people, they have become, through the years, traditions 
in their own right; and they are on their way to being incorporated 
into the Southern Mountain dance form. 

One of the greatest values of folk dancing is that it offers 
families an opportunity to have fun together. Our Friday Commu- 
nity Nights, when young and old join in the big circle of fellow- 
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ship, have been popular ever since the School started. Visitors 
to the School have been impressed by the vitality and spirit of 
this program and have taken many of the dances and games to 
their own communities. This outside appreciation gives the 
people an added pride in what they already have. The same holds 
true even more for our recreation courses. Begun twenty-five @ 4 
years ago, the short course in traditional folk arts at first 
served primarily the community workers and teachers from the 
Southern Mountains, but in recent years we have had participants 
from all parts of the United States. 

The Folk School believes that living together as a family 
helps to teach responsibility, respect for the rights and privileges 
of others, and appreciation for the values of cooperation. And 
everyone who comes to take part in our program is a member 
of the School family, whether it be for a weekend, two weeks, 
ora year. We are a farm family, living in the midst of a farming 
community. Our 365 acres are divided into woodland, pasture, 
and fields for feed crops. Our Grade A dairy has about eighty 
head of registered Jersey cattle. And our family garden has been 
a means of practical education for some of our city friends who 
found for themselves that peas grow in pods! 

As a family and as individuals we take part in the life of 
the community and in the organized groups: churches, Grange, & : 
P. T. A. and other community clubs. Our own community 
program includes recreation, hobby nights, a summer day camp 
for children, and services from our woodworking and blacksmith 
shops. 

Like the folk schools in Denmark and the residential schools 
in England, Canada, and this country, we are facing the challenges 
of a changing time, a different tempo of life, and new needs and 
opportunities for service. What do we see as the future program 
of the Folk School? 

The need for training in manual skills and the desire for 
learning crafts are both increasing throughout the country. In 
cooperation with the Veterans Administration, we offer a two- 
year training course in cabinetmaking. The services of our 
different shops—woodworking, iron work, weaving, woodcarving— 
are being expanded to offer more opportunity for learning to a 
larger number. During our short courses we add training in 
vegetable dyeing. pottery, and puppetry. 8 

The Folk School farm has provided practical training in 
general farming and dairying for many young men of this region, 
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men who go on to manage their own farms or move on to positions 
of higher responsibility. One of the policies we are promoting 
is to engage such young men of ambition, who after several years 
will move on and make room for others. 

During the summer our family includes many young people 
on vacation from schools and jobs. These young people, who 
cannot be with us during the rest of the year, take part in the 
short courses and community program, and get practical experi- 
ence in the kitchen and on the farm. They receive a folk school 
education without its actually being planned for them. Beginning 
with this summer, we plan to offer them a more varied program. 

The Folk School is serving a greater number of people who 
must live and work in the midst of the pressures and nervous 
tension of our complex urban society. The natural beauty of the 
countryside, the warm family atmosphere, and the opportunity 
to share in creative work and play help them to renew their 
spirit and gain inner security during their visits with us. 

The School also offers many opportunities to older adults. 
People are living longer and in better health, and increasing 
economic security enables them to travel more. At our craft 
course last October the majority were about retirement age. 

For them the craft skills are not a means of livelihood; they 

are instead a source of creative enjoyment and a healthy occupa- 
tion of their leisure time. Because of her experience in the craft 
course, one woman, who is well into her 70's, decided to buy 

a loom instead of a TV set! 

Short courses, from a weekend to one or two weeks, are be- 
coming more popular in all parts of the country. Last year we 
offered one weekend course in recreation and three two-weeks' 
courses in traditional recreation and handicrafts. We are adding 
more short courses to our program. With one of them, the 
January Course in Community Living, we are co-sponsors with 
the Council of Southern Mountain Workers and two other organized 
groups interested in community improvement. A general recreation 
course in May will deal particularly with the needs of the profes- 
sional group leader. We are also exploring the possibility of 
courses in painting and creative writing. We will be working 
more in the realm of helping to meet the needs of specific 
organized groups which, with us, are aiming toward a better 
life in the Southern Mountains. Since our courses are attracting 
a number of people from urban areas, their particular needs 
and interests will have to be dealt with. 
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Our goal has always been to share in the life in our local 
community, and this may lead us in the direction of working 
more with existing programs, instead of providing programs 
for the community. 

Through all of her work in the Southern Mountains, and 
particularly through the Folk School, Mrs. Campbell showed & 
her faith in the value and inetgrity of the individual and her 
deep conviction of the rich life that is possible when we build 
on the greatness of the past to meet the challenges of the present. 
In all its program and services, the Folk School has sought to 
"awaken, enlighten, and enliven."" We have high hopes that in 
the future, as in the past, the School will offer this stimulation 
to those with thom it comes in contact. We hope, too, that in 
whatever direction our program develops, it will continue to 
enrich the life of our community, our area, and our country. 

In a world marked by indecision, suspicion, and fear, when 
the search for security often leads to personal and national 
destruction, and when the values and meaning of our ways of 
life are constantly challenged, there is more need for folk 
schools than ever before. «44444 
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A Living Heritage... 


The Council of Southern Mountain Workers is not a sales 


agency, but it does distribute material dealing with the 


l 


tthentic folk traditions of the Southern Appalachians. The 
following publications are now available from the Council 
office, and all of them help to properly interpret our 
region. All items are shipped postpaid. 
I BOUGHT ME A DOG, A Dozen Authentic Folktales from the 
Southern Mountains. Collected by Leonard Roberts .... S0¢ 
CIRCLE LEFT, Play-party and Singing Games collected in 
the Kentucky Mountains by Marion Holcomb Skean ...... 50¢ 
SONGS OF ALL TIME, Sixty-eight Favorite Folk Songs that 
are excellent for group singing. Pocket size........ 25¢ 


THREE FOLK PLAYS, Punch and Judy, The Old Woman and the 
Peddler, and Get Up and Bar the Door. Pocket size ... 25¢ 


LOOK AWAY, Fifty Negro Folk Songs. Pocket size ........... 25¢ 
THE SWAPPING SONG BOOK, by Jean Ritchie, photographs by 
RT NINN 65.5: cc csa ac udeesederpinereeid bietg td exe siovh ain leanaeieus ais $3. 15 





SINGING FAMILY OF THE CUMBERLANDS, 
FOLK DANCES, 






by Jean Ritchie ....... 
by Georg and Marguerite Bidstrup ............ " 
The following folktale collections by Richard Chase are 
available: 
fy 2 $3.15 GRANDFATHER TALES ....... $2.90 
(Combination of above two...$5.70) 


WICKED JOHN & THE DEVIL...$1.10 JACK & THE THREE SILLIES. $2.10 
HULLABALOO & OTHER SINGING GAMES. .. $2. 10 









RED BIRD NAPKINS, containing folk sayings ‘rom the Southern 

Mountains, Produced by Red Bird Mission, erly, Kentucky. 
4 Dozen ... $1.00 2 Dozen ... 65¢ 

1 Dozen ... 35¢ 





Quantity rates are available on all 


the above products. 


ORDER FROM: 


COUNCIL OF SOUTHERN MOUNTAIN WORKERS 
COLLEGE BOX 2000 BEREA, KENTUCKY 
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A FIELD REPORT 





The Supreme Court Decision 


And the Appalachian South 


By ROBERT G. MENEFEE 
WHAT WILL HAPPEN in the Appalachian Highlands when the Supreme 


Court decision against segregated schools goes into effect? To find 
the answer to that question, Robert G. Menefee, a native of the 


region and a trained social scientist, visited selected counties 


that are representative of the whole region. His report has been 


published under the above title by the Southern Regional Council, 


Atlanta, Ga. 


This 12 page pamphlet is 


“ must“ reading for anyone 


interested in better race relations. Copies are available at l0¢ 


each from the Southern Regional Council, 


Atlanta 3, Ga. 


63 Auburn Ave., N. E., 


As a sample of what Mr. Menefee found, we are reproducing the 


summary ond conclusion as they appeared in the original publication. 


SUMMARY 

By way of summary I should like 
to list what I think are important 
facts to be remembered when discuss- 
ing the effects of the Supreme Court 
decision on the Southern Appalachian 
region. 

@ In this area the Negroes are rela- 
tively few. Most often they live in 
several small “pockets” scattered 
about the county or town. 


@ Among the educational, reli- 
gious, and civic leaders in Appalachia 
reaction to the Supreme Court de- 
cision ranges all the way from warm 
support to cold disfavor. The very 
great majority believe that segrega- 
tion is on its way out; only a small 
minority are really bitter. Indiffer- 
ence is probably more prevalent than 
recalcitrant opposition. 


@ Each school system differs from 
every other as to administration, 
leadership, facilities, and the -extent 
of consolidation. 


@ A separate school system is 


by a variety of makeshift arrang 
ments which, especially at the hig 
school level are likely to be cumber- 
some, and which are almost without 
exception expensive. 


maintained for a handful of oo 


@ The movement toward integra- 
tion of white and colored schools has 
features in common with the move- 
ment toward consolidation. Where 
the Negro schocls are small and scat- 
tered, their elimination offers ad- 
vantages and raises objections much 
like those of any other consolidation. 


@ There is a serious shortage of 
certified white teachers and a surplus 
of Negroes with full certification. 


@ As viewed by the whites, the 
Negroes in Appalachia seem to hav 
little organization, little leadershi 
and little objection to present ar- 
rangements. 


@ Whether he is educated or not, 
the Negro is usually in a precarious 
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economic position dependent upon the 
favor and approval of whites. 


@ The specific rules and practices 
which make up the community pat- 
terns of separation are neither uni- 
form nor consistent from one place 
to another. That which a Negro may 
not do at one time or place, a Negro 
may do at another. 

@ There are situations in which 
whites and Negroes are brought to- 
gether on a basis of approximate 
equality. In the area as a whole such 
situations are many, varied, and in- 
creasing in number. There is no doubt 
that they still involve a very small 
minority from each race. They seem 
to occur mainly in groups and activi- 
ties having fairly recent origin. 


CONCLUSIONS 


There are many different, even con- 
flicting, conclusions to which these 
facts might lead. Even when there is 
agreement regarding the facts, differ- 
ing conclusions may be reached on the 
basis of differing emphases and 
values. I should like to state three 
major conclusions which have 
reached, partly as a result of my 
summer’s work. 

Because 

. separate schools for so few are 
expensive and awkward, 

.complete desegregation will 
leave the white-Negro ratio so 
higk in almost every school, 

. friendly relationships are so 
widespread and bitterness is so 
rare among the leaders, 

many highland communities can and 
should take the lead in complying 
with the Supreme Court decision. 
Because 

. school systems differ so much in 
general features and in their pro- 
visions for educating the Ne- 
groes, 

. there are various ways in which 
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the desegregation process might 
begin, 

. every community is unique in 
attitudes, leadership, history, 
population, and group relations, 

there needs to be local thought and 
planning. Actions decided upon must 
lie within any limits set by the Su- 
preme Court, and/or state policy, but 
even so there will probably be room 
for wide variation. 

Because 

. any activity or group which 
brings whites and Negroes into 
contact and real communication 
is of great value in preparing the 
community for eventual desegra- 
gation, 

. the ways in which communica- 
tion between people of different 
races can be promoted are so 
many and varied, 

. every individual has so many 
opportunities, individually and 
in groups, formal and informal, 
to affect attitudes, 

there is a very great deal that anyone 
can do to help make the transition 
smooth and orderly and beneficial to 
all. #####444 


| Highlander Folk School will hold 
a workshop on public school 
desegregation from July 24 to 
August 6.It is described as 


“a workshop session for men and 
women in positions to provide 





community leadership for an order- 
ly transition from a segregated to 
a non-segregated school system in 
the South.“ 

For additional information, 
write: Highlander Folk School, 





a e, Tennessee. 
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Conference Scenes 


If you were not one of the group who attended the annual meeting 
»f the Council at Gatlinburg in late February, you missed a memorable 
experience. Because the Conference came just at our deadline, we are 
not able to include a full report of it in this issue, but we are 


able to give you a glimpse of scenes at the meeting in the pictures 





that follow. A full roundup will follow. 
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If you would like to subscribe to this magazine, fill in 
your name and address on the form below, and send with 
$1.00 to the Council of Southern Mountain Workers, Box 
2000, College Station, Berea, Kentucky. 

















NAME 

ADDRESS. 
Active individual membership $ 3.00 to 4.00 
Supporting membership 5.00 to 24.00 
Sustaining membership 25.00 or more 
Institutional membership 5.00 or more 


--Subscription to M.L.& W. included in al] memberships-- 


I do not wish to join or subscribe at the moment, but I do wish to be kept 
informed about the program of the Council 





Additional questions and comments 








(Please detach and mail to Box 2000, Berea College, Berea, Ky.) 


THE COUNCIL OF SOUTHERN MOUNTAIN WORKERS works to share the best traditions 

and human resources of the Appalachian Region with the rest of the nation. 

It also seeks to help solve some of the peculiar educational, social, 

spiritual and cultural needs of this mountain territory. It works through 

and With schools, churches, medical centers and other institutions, and by 

means of sincere and able individuals both within and outside the area. 
--Participation is invited on the above bases-- 


For Members! 
According to our 
records, your membership 

and/or subscription 
appears to have expired 
as indicated. We are 
continuing to send you 
current issues in the 
belief that you do not 
wish us to drop you from 
our membership. We would 
appreciate your reaffiliat- 
ion upon whatever basis 
you wish. 





IF THIS 
CORNER IS NOT 
TURNED UP, YOUR 
AFFILIATION IS UP TO DATE! 
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NO. 





